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EXPLANATION 

In  1944  farmers  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
were  asked  to  give  their  views  on  -what  the  major  post- 
war problems  might  be.  Of  the  farmers  questioned, 
about  one-third  were  in  the  Corn  Belt,  one-third  in 
the  South,  and  another  third  selected  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

How  many  veterans  and  war  workers  will  return  to 
farms?  Will  there  be  a  land  boom?  What  will  the 
farmers'  income  be?  Will  crop  controls  be  neces- 
sary? How  will  farmers  spend  their  money?  Will 
rural  public  works  be  needed?  What  rural  health 
services  will  be  needed?  What  rural  school  facilities 
will  be  required?  These  were  some  of  the  questions 
asked  on  which  farmers  gave  their  views. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility in  securing  the  facts  needed  to  plan  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace  as  it  affects  agriculture.  As  a 
part  of  its  post-war  planning  program,  the  Department 
has  undertaken  this  study  of  the  attitudes  and  desires 
of  farmers  in  representative  parts  of  the  country.  For 
obvious  reasons,  farm  programs  needed  after  the  war 
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should  be  based  largely  on  what  the  farmers  them- 
selves visualize  as  desirable  or  necessary. 

Concluding  each  section  of  this  report  are  some 
estimates  of  various  specialists  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  probable  post-war  situations  and 
problems. 

The  material  is  made  public  to  stimulate  thinking     - 
and  discussion  of  these  post-war  problems. 
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HOW  MANY  FARMERS  AFTER  THE  WAR? 


The  Problem 


More  people  left  farms  from  January  1940  to  January 
1944  than  in  any  like  period  in  history.  In  round 
numbers  1,650,000  went  into  the  armed  forces  and 
another  4,600,000  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes 
either  moved  into  cities,  towns,  and  villages  or  dis- 
continued farming  to  carry  on  other  work.  The  number 
of  these  people  who  go  back  to  farms  after  the  war  will 
determine  the  number  of  pieces  into  which  post-war 
agricultural  income  will  have  to  be  divided.  The  more 
pieces,  the  smaller  they  will  be.  How  many  of  these 
people  will  actually  go  back?  How  many  can  find  work 
on  farms?    How  many  can  find  farms  to  buy? 


Farm-opinion  studies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
provide  information  on  what  the  farmers  believe  about 
these  questions.  Other  studies  provide  information  on 
farm  opportunities  and  on  the  probable  agricultural 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Some  of  this  informa- 
tion is  given  here. 

Farmers'  Opinions 
Farmers  Say,  "It's  Hard  to  Tell 
How  Many  Will  Be  Back." 

Representative  farmers  were  asked  to  estimate  what 
proportion  of  veterans  and  war  workers  would  probably 
return  to  their  home  communities  after  the  war.  Most 
farmers  hesitated  to  answer  this  question  because  of  the 
many  unknowns.  Farmers  pointed  to  such  factors  as 
new  experiences  obtained  in  the  armed  forces,  new  trades 
or  professions  learned,  impatience  with  old  farm  life, 
war  casualties,  and  whether  there  would  be  prosperity 
or  depression.  They  consider  these  factors  as  unpredict- 
able but  important  influences  in  determining  how  many 
will  return  to  farms. 

Most  Farmers  Think  75  Percent  Will  Return 

Most  of  the  farmers  who  did  answer  this  question 
thought  that  a  higher  percentage  of  soldiers  than  war 


workers  would  return  to  farms.  But  more  than  half 
of  these  farmers  thought  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
both  groups  would  be  back.  Three  main  reasons  were 
given  for  these  high  estimates:  (1)  Farmers  want  their 
sons  and  neighbors  to  come  home,  (2)  many  farmers 
have  received  letters  from  servicemen  or  from  friends  in 
war-crowded  industrial  centers  saying  they  would  like 
to  be  home  again,  and  (3)  some  farmers  expect  a  de- 
pression and  think  that  many  of  those  who  are  now 
away  will  have  no  choice  but  to  return  to  farms. 

They  Think  Most  Who  Return  Will  Find  Work 

A  majority  of  the  farmers  thought  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  both  groups  would  be  able  to  make  some 
kind  of  living  if  they  returned.  As  reasons  for  this 
optimism,  they  referred  to  the  many  women  and  children 
now  doing  farm  work  who  will  stop  when  they  get  a 
chance,  of  the  older  farmers  who  will  retire,  and  of  new 
land  development.  Many  farmers  who  hire  help  said 
they  were  short-handed.  After  the  war  they  hope  to 
hire  more  workers  and  cut  down  on  their  own  hours. 

Farmers  In  Low- Income  Areas  Most  Optimistic 

The  farmers  who  made  the  highest  estimates  of  the 
number  that  could  come  back  and  make  a  living  were 
those  in  overpopulated  and,  in  some  cases,  in  subsistence 
farm  areas.  About  half  of  the  farmers  interviewed  in 
the  Southeast  said  that  all  of  the  veterans  and  war 


workers  could  come  back  to  farms.  Next  highest  were 
the  estimates  of  the  farmers  in  the  vegetable-growing 
areas  of  the  Northeast  who  thought  that  farmers  would 
be  better  able  to  hire  help  after  the  war.  Estimates  of 
the  number  that  could  return  and  make  a  living  were 
lowest  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Nearly  half  of  the  farmers 
interviewed  there  said  they  thought  there  would  be  a 
serious  problem  in  making  room  for  all  the  veterans 
who  want  to  farm. 

Many  Veterans  Will  Want  to  Become  Owners 

Many  farmers  who  said  there  would  be  room  at  home 
for  all  the  men  who  had  gone  away  wondered  whether 
returning  veterans  or  war  workers  would  want  the  kind 
of  jobs  that  would  be  available,  since  many  would  be 
farm-labor  or  subsistence-farmer  jobs.  They  thought 
that  a  majority  of  those  who  came  back  would  want 
farms  of  their  own  where  they  could  make  a  fairly 
decent  living,  and  that  veterans  especially  should  have 
a  chance  to  do  this. 

Favor  Government  Aid  to  Veterans 

Eight  out  of  10  farmers  who  replied  said  the  Govern- 
ment should  help  veterans  who  want  to  get  started  in 
farming.  Their  suggestions  as  to  how  the  Government 
should  help  ranged  from  low  rates  of  interest  on  loans 
to  outright  grants  of  land.  Few  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment's job  stops  with  giving  information. 


FACTS 

A  fact  that  bears  upon  the  question  of  how  many- 
farmers  can  find  good  opportunities  is  that  every  year 
since  the  war  began  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
have  broken  production  records  despite  fewer  workers 
on  farms.  Farmers  of  the  Nation  in  1944  produced  one- 
third  more  food  and  fiber  than  the  average  of  1935-39. 
As  a  result  farmers  will  go  into  the  post-war  period 
with  a  plant  geared  for  high  production.  When  ade- 
quate labor,  machinery,  and  fertilizer  again  become 
available,  farmers  will  be  able  to  increase  still  further 
the  production  from  their  farms.  Some  believe  this 
indicates  that  agriculture  is  not  going  to  need  many 
more  workers  than  are  in  it  now. 

Evidence  shows  that  there  will  be  some  opportunities 
for  new  farmers  and  agricultural  workers.     After  the 


Wat,  farmers  who  retire  or  change  to  other  occupations 
and  vacancies  by  deaths  will  make  some  farms  available 
for  rent  or  sale — probably  as  many  as  800,000  in  the  first 
5  years  after  the  war.  From  irrigable  lands  about  20,000 
satisfactory  farms  could  be  developed  in  3  to  5  years  after 
the  war,  when  present  irrigation  projects  now  under 
way  or  authorized  are  completed.  Drainage  and  clear- 
ance work  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  in  scattered  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  can  add  another  20,000 
farms  if  needed.  And  about  8,000  to  10,000  farms  might 
be  realized  from  such  present  military  lands  as  are  suit- 
able for  farming  when  these  lands  become  surplus  to 
military  use.  A  great  number  of  openings  to  work  on 
farms  will  be  the  700,000  nonoperator  jobs  (including 
family  and  hired  labor)  that  are  expected  to  be  available 
when  many  women,  children,  and  elderly  people  leave 
the  present  wartime  farm-labor  force. 


WILL  WE  HAVE  A  LAND  BOOM? 


The  Problem 

Many  farmers  are  still  aware  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  farm  real  estate  boom  that  came  during  and  after 
World  War  I.  If  substantial  declines  in  prices  for  farm 
products  follow  this  war,  farmers  might  be  unable  to 
pay  for  land  bought  at  boom  prices. 

Are  farm-land  values  too  high  now?  Will  there  be  a 
land  boom  after  this  War?  How  can  a  land  boom  be 
prevented?    These  are  a  few  of  many  questions  farmers 


have  been  thinking  about.     Some  opinions  and  estimates 
of  the  probable  situation  in  the  future  are  given  here. 

Farmers'  Opinions 

Buying  Land  Now  Is"Risky 

Fear  that  prices  for  land  are  too  high  increased  among 
Corn  Belt  farmers  who  were  asked  what  they  thought 
about  the  prices  being  paid  for  land  in  1943  and  again 
in  1944.     A  majority  or  these  farmers  believe  it  would 


be  risky  to  buy  land  now.  About  one  in  five  thinks 
that  land  bought  at  present  sale  prices  cannot  be  paid 
for  from  earnings  from  the  land,  and  an  additional  one 
in  two  thinks  that  the  land  cannot  pay  out  if  sale  prices 
go  any  higher.  They  think  anyone  who  does  buy  now 
should  make  a  very  substantial  down  payment.  A 
majority  recommend  a  down  payment  of  at  least  one- 
half.  "In  my  honest  opinion,"  ran  a  typical  comment, 
"if  they  can't  pay  half,  they  shouldn't  buy  any.  Other- 
wise they  get  in  debt  too  deep — the  hole  is  so  deep  they 
can't  get  out." 

Majority  of  Corn  Belt  Farmers 
Do  Not  Expect  Land  Boom 

In  spite  of  their  misgivings  about  the  present  situation, 
a  majority  of  the  Corn  Belt  farmers  do  not  expect   a 


land  boom  as  serious  as  the  one  following  World  War  I. 
They  frequently  say  that  the  mistakes  of  the  last  war 
will  not  be  repeated.  "I  do  not  think  we  will  have  a 
boom  like  the  last  time,"  and  "Farmers  have  learned 
their  lesson,"  were  some  comments  made. 

Corn  Belt  Farmers  Favor  Government  Action 

A  majority  of  these  Corn  Belt  farmers  thought  that 
when  land  prices  go  beyond  the  long-time  earning  power 
of  the  land  the  Government  should  put  a  limit  on  resale 
profits  and  a  limit  on  the  amount  that  may  be  borrowed 
to  buy  land.  Although  many  farmers  feel  that  it  is 
wrong  for  one  man,  whether  operator  or  not,  to  "hog 
the  land"  by  buying  up  several  farms,  only  about  one 
in  three  would  favor  limiting  the  sale  of  farms  to  those 
who  will  operate  them. 

FACTS 

Information  available  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicates  a  land  boom  may  be  in  the  making. 
This  information  includes  such  items  as: 

1.  Farm-land  values  are  rising  as  rapidly  as  during 
the  last  war  period. 

2.  More  sales  of  farm  land  were  transacted  in  both 
1943  and  1944  than  during  1919 — which  was  the  record 
year  of  the  last  war  period. 

3-  Reselling  after  only  a  short  period  of  owner- 
ship— one  sign  of  speculative  activity — is  increasing. 


4.  In  each  of  the  last  2  years  more  people  went  into 
debt  to  buy  farms  than  in  any  year  since  1920. 

About  one-half  of  the  recorded  sales  of  farm  lands  are 
for  cash.  Down  payments  on  the  remaining  half  average 
about  two-fifths  of  the  purchase  price.  In  about  one- 
third  of  the  sales  financed  by  credit,  the  mortgages 
amounted  to  75  percent  or  more  of  the  sale  price. 

Many  of  the  conditions  that  caused  the  last  land  boom 
and  could  cause  another  are  now  present.  First,  there 
is  the  ready  money  in  the  hands  of  both  farmers  and 
other  buyers.  Second,  returns  from  farm  land  over  the 
last  few  years  have  more  than  doubled  and  some  believe 
prospects  are  good  that  these  returns  may  continue  for 
at  least  a  year  or  two  after  the  war.  The  farmer  who 
wants  to  buy  thinks  he  has  a  good  chance  of  paying 
for  his  land  even  at  high  land  prices  in  a  short  time. 
The  investor  sees  quick  and  high  returns  on  his  invest- 
ment, a  means  of  hedging  against  inflation,  or  possibly 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  his  income  taxes  through  the 
operation  and  development  of  a  farm. 


Some  factors  that  make  for  a  somewhat  hopeful  situa- 
tion are  the  following: 

1.  In  some  areas,  land  values  are  still  below  their 
predepression  levels. 

2.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  farms  than  usual 
are  being  bought  entirely  for  cash. 

3.  On  the  whole,  farm  debt  has  decreased  during 
this  war  rather  than  increased  as  it  did  during  the 
last  war. 

No  one  can  say  now  whether  land  will  pay  out  at  its 
present  prices.  In  order  for  most  farmers  to  "come  out" 
on  the  land  they  have  bought  at  wartime  prices,  a  price 
level  for  agricultural  products  approaching  the  1925-29 
level  must  be  maintained.  This  is  definitely  lower  than 
the  present  wartime  price  level,  but  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  1935-39.  The  estimate  will  vary,  of  course, 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  according  to 
the  outlook  for  major  crops  and  to  how  much  land 
values  have  risen  in  the  particular  area. 


WHAT  WILL  POST-WAR  FARM  INCOMES  BE? 


The  Problem 

Although  farmers'  incomes  are  now  high  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  have  been  in  the  past,  they  are 
no  higher  than  farmers  think  they  ought  to  be  or  think 
are  needed  for  an  adequate  living.  Naturally,  it  would 
be  desirable  for  our  welfare  as  a  whole  if  good  farm 


incomes  could  be  maintained  somewhere  near  present 
levels.  What  are  farm  incomes  likely  to  be  after  the 
war?  What  should  be  done  if  farm  prices  fall?  How 
high  must  the  national  income  be  maintained  to  assure 
farmers'  incomes  that  will  be  close  to  present  ones? 
The  farmers  and  the  Government  alike  are  concerned. 


Farmers'  Opinions 

Expect  Good  Farm  Incomes  For  a  Few  Years 

The  majority  of  the  interviewed  farmers  are  optimistic 
about  farm  incomes  remaining  good  for  the  first  2  or  3 
years  after  the  war.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Corn  Belt  and  of  the  Central  Valley  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  think  that  purchases  made  from  accumu- 
lated savings  in  this  country  and  the  rehabilitation 
needs  of  foreign  nations  will  keep  up  demand  and  prices 
for  farm  products  for  a  few  years  after  the  war.  The 
less  prosperous  farmers,  particularly  those  in  the  poorer 
farming  areas  who  don't  own  their  farms,  expect  a 
depression  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 

Expect  Depression  Eventually 

Farmers  are  hopeful  that  a  depression  can  be  put  off 
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but  most  of  them  expect  a  drop  in  farm  income  and 
eventual  depression.  Studies  among  Corn  Belt  farmers 
show  that,  even  within  the  last  year,  they  have  become 
more  pessimistic  about  the  long-time  post-war  economic 
situation.  About  three-fourths  of  the  interviewed  farm- 
ers expect  prices  of  farm  products  to  fall  within  the 
first  5  years  after  the  war,  in  contrast  to  the  half  who, 
when  interviewed  earlier,  expected  that  prices  would 
fall  after  the  war.  The  belief  that  "depressions  always 
follow  wars"  seems  deep-rooted  in  farmer  thinking. 
Farmers  are  in  fact  more  pessimistic  about  a  depression 
in  the  long  run  than  city  people  are. 

Farmers  Do  Have  Hope  For  the  Future 

Although  most  of  the  farmers  interviewed  say  they 
expect  a  depression  eventually,  on  the  whole  they  are 
not  deeply  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  agriculture. 
Nearly  half  said  they  think  they  are  worrying  less  than 
their  fathers  did  about  being  able  to  support  themselves 
in  old  age;  slightly  more  than  half  think  it  will  be  less 
difficult  for  young  people  to  make  a  decent  living  on 
the  farms  than  it  was  for  their  fathers.  Good  crop 
yields  and  good  prices  during  this  war  have  made  farm- 
ers optimistic  about  the  future  in  spite  of  their  predic- 
tions of  depression. 

Besides  higher  farm  incomes,  other  common  reasons 
for  "worrying  less"  as  given  by  the  farmers  are:  The 
increased  use  of  farm  machinery,  the  greater  interest  in 
soil-  and  water-conservation  practices,  improved  crop 


seeds  and  livestock  breeds  now  available,  new  and  more 
efficient  methods  of  pest  control,  the  extension  of  rural 
electric  lines,  the  purchase  of  more  life  insurance  by 
farmers,  and  the  old-age  assistance  program  now  main- 
tained by  the  Government. 

Believe  Children  Will  Have 
Better  Opportunities 

Farmers  in  the  more  prosperous  farming  areas,  such 
as  the  Corn  Belt,  commonly  have  relatively  less  fear 
about  their  own  security  in  old  age  than  about  the 
young  people's  future  on  farms.  But  many  farmers  in 
the  lower  income  areas,  although  pessimistic  about  their 
own  welfare  in  old  age,  believe  that  their  children  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  make  a  decent  living  on  the 
farm  than  they  have  had. 

Want  Farm  Prices  Guaranteed 

Farmers  do  not  favor  sitting  by  and  letting  depression 
hit  them.  Three-fifths  of  the  farmers  interviewed  in 
the  Corn  Belt  and  Central  Valley  of  California  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  in  the  Southeast  said  they  approve  price 
regulation  in  normal  times.     A  high  proportion  of  these 


farmers,  almost  four  in  five,  favor  Government  action 
to  stabilize  the  price  structure  if  prices  of  farm  products 
begin  to  fall  drastically.  When  they  were  asked  what 
the  Government  should  do,  the  majority  of  them  said: 
"Guarantee  farm  prices." 

FACTS 

No  one  can  tell  what  farmers'  post-war  incomes  will 
be.  But  estimates  of  such  incomes  can  be  made  if  certain 
assumptions  concerning  conditions  that  will  exist  after 
the  war  are  made.  If  it  is  assumed,  for  instance,  that 
after  full  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy  the  national  income  can  be  maintained  at 
about  150  billion  dollars  annually  (which  represents 
substantially  full  employment  at  the  1943  general  price 
level),  the  domestic  and  foreign  demand  at  about  parity 
prices  would  be  enough  to  absorb  a  total  output  not 
greatly  different  from  1943  agricultural  production. 

If  a  depression  develops,  however,  farmers'  incomes 
would  of  course  be  substantially  below  this — the  degree 
of  fall  depending  upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
depression  as  well  as  on  special  Government  programs. 


WILL  CROP  CONTROLS  BE  NECESSARY? 

The  Problem  was  made  during  the  1930's  to  avoid  price-depressing 

Several  methods  have  been  used  during  recent  years  to  surpluses  by  using  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 

regulate  the  production  of  crops  and  livestock.     Effort  quotas.     During  this  war,  production  goals  have  been 
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established,  and  farmers  have  been  encouraged  to  increase 
production  of  the  things  needed  for  war. 

How  do  farmers  feel  about  crop  controls?  Do  they 
regard  them  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  their 
freedom  of  action?  Do  they  want  the  Government  to 
regulate  farm  production,  or  not? 
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Farmers'  Opinions 

Crop  Controls  Mean  Restrictions 
to  the  Farmers 

Specific  information  on  the  kind  and  degree  of  control 
the  farmers  envisioned  was  not  obtained  but  it  was 
indicated  generally  that:  More  farmers  thought  of  pro- 
duction planning  in  terms  of  restriction  of  production  or 
a  shift  of  production  from  less  desirable  to  more  desirable 
crops  than  in  terms  of  expanded  production,  or  "goals," 
programs. 
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Some  Farmers  Favor  Production  Controls, 
Others  Oppose  Them 

Opinion  on  production  planning  varies  widely  among 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  farmers  interviewed  in  the  Corn  Belt  thought 
they  should  be  permitted  to  produce  what  they  please. 
A  considerable  minority  favored  Government  planning. 
In  the  Southeast  nearly  70  percent  of  the  farmers  favored 
planned  production.  Farmers  in  California's  Central 
Valley  were  about  evenly  divided. 

Farmers'  Attitudes  Related  to  Security 

Broadly  speaking,  farmers'  attitudes  toward  crop  con- 
trol are  rather  closely  related  to  their-  estimate  of  their 
own  security.  In  the  Southeast,  many  appear  to  be 
willing  to  reduce  their  farming  risks  as  much  as  possible 
through  crop  controls  if  necessary.  But  if  the  risk 
becomes  too  great,  even  the  Corn  Belt  farmers  want 
protection  and  are  willing  to  restrict  production.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
farmers  interviewed  in  this  area  said  they  thought  the 
Government  should  "step  in  and  do  something  about  it" 
if  farm  prices  drop  sharply  after  the  war.  The  propor- 
tion in  the  Central  Valley  who  favor  Government 
support  of  farm  prices  in  event  of  a  sharp  drop  in  farm 
prices  was  slightly  higher.  In  the  Southeast  nearly  90 
percent  favored  Government  action  if  farm  prices  drop 
severely. 


FACTS 

During  the  war,  farmers  have  been  asked  to  expand 
production  greatly  to  meet  war  needs.  When  military, 
lend-lease,  and  rood  relief  requirements  drop  off,  it 
might  well  be  that  domestic  consumption  and  regular 
export  trade  will  fail  to  take  up  the  slack,  leaving  price- 
depressing -surpluses  of  farm  products.  It  is  against 
such  a  course  of  events  that  Congress  sought  to  protect 
farmers  by  passing  the  so-called  Steagall  amendment, 
under  which  farm  prices  of  certain  products  are  to  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  for  2 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Recent  studies  show  that  if  we  succeed  in  maintaining 
full  employment  and  high  incomes  among  consumers 


after  the  war,  the  increase  in  domestic  consumption 
which  would  come  about  by  the  population  increase, 
the  removal  of  rationing  restrictions,  and  various  pro- 
grams to  improve  nutrition  and  health,  particularly  in 
the  low-income  groups,  would  be  sufficient  to  absorb 
practically  all  of  the  increased  food  production  that  has 
taken  place  since  pre-war  days.  With  the  exception  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  only  moderate  food  supplies 
would  be  available  for  export  under  such  conditions  of 
prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fail  to  keep  employment 
and  consumer  purchasing  power  up  after  the  war,  huge 
surpluses  would  accumulate  and  some  Government  action 
would  be  necessary.  Under  such  conditions  special 
programs  to  expand  consumption  might  be  necessary. 


HOW  WILL  FARMERS  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY? 

The  Problem 


From  1940  to  January  1944  the  combined  value  of  all 
property  owned  by  farmers,  including  money  and 
Government  bonds,  increased  from  54  billion  to  83 
billion  dollars.  During  these  4  years  the  debts  of  all 
farm  owners  and  tenants  decreased  about  800  million 
dollars.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  financial  position  of 
the  farm  business  has  strengthened  during  these  war 
years. 

If  farmers  use  their  savings  and  credit  wisely,  agricul- 
ture could  remain  in  an  excellent  financial  condition  for 


many  years,  provided  wide-scale  unemployment  does 
not  develop.  How  farmers  spend  their  money  is  im- 
portant, of  course,  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  everyone. 

Farmers'  Opinions 

Many  Farmers  Plan  Purchases 

One  farmer  in  four  says  that  he  plans  to  buy  a  tractor 
or  other  farm  machinery.  One  in  five  plans  to  buy  an 
automobile  or  truck.  Next  most  frequent,  came  house- 
hold equipment  and  furnishings,  electric  current  and 
equipment,  farm  land,  dwelling  improvements,  and  farm- 
building  improvements. 

Want  Higher  Level  of  Living 

Some  of  the  planned  purchases  are  for  replacements, 
such  as  automobiles  and  farm  machinery.  But  many 
are  clearly  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  farm  families  to 
raise  their  plane  of  living.  For  instance,  many  of  the 
people  in  the  South  plan  to  buy  farms  when  the  war  is 
over.  In  the  Great  Plains  region  the  farmers  are  looking 
forward  to  buying  new  farm  machinery  and  more  per- 
manent and  comfortable  dwellings.  Perhaps  the  instal- 
lation of  electric  current  that  has  been  planned,  and  the 
purchase,  after  the  war,  of  additional  electric  equipment 
by  those  already  having  current,  best  illustrate  the 
farmers'  anticipated  rise  in  living  levels  through  post- 
war purchases. 

Farmers  who  have  electric  current  are  hopefully  plan- 
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ning  to  buy  more  equipment.  Those  who  already  have 
a  radio,  an  iron,  and  a  refrigerator  hope  to  put  in  running 
water.  Many  who  have  running  water  are  talking 
about  getting  family-size  freezer  lockers. 

Some  Farmers  Are  Not  Planning  Purchases 

For  the  most  part  the  two  groups  of  farmers  who  are 
planning  no  major  purchases  are:  (1)  Those  most  com- 
pletely equipped  with  farm  machinery  and  household 
conveniences  when  the  war  came  and  (2)  those  with 
such  low  incomes  that  they  have  accumulated  no  sur- 
pluses, but  rather  have  used  their  increased  incomes  for 
living  expenses. 

Many  Have  No  Specific  Plans 

Many  farmers  remember  what  happened  after  World 
War  I  in  most  farm  communities  to  farm  prices  and  land 
values.  This  has  apparently  convinced  them  that  they 
had  best  plan  to  have  some  money  available  in  case  of 
hard  times.  Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  Mid- 
western farmers  who  have  bought  War  Bonds  say  they 
have  no  specific  plans  for  using  them.  Of  those  who 
do  have  plans,  most  have  in  mind  such  long-range  uses 
as  "for  the  children's  education,"  "funds  for  old  age," 
"a  reserve  for  post-war  depression." 

FACTS 

Much  of  the  farmers'  prosperity  during  the  last  war — 


cash  and  credit — was  swallowed  up  by  purchase,  at 
inflated  prices,  of  manufactured  goods  and  land.  By 
contrast,  up  until  now  in  this  war,  most  of  the  farmers' 
extra  money  has  been  used  wisely — to  pay  off  debts,  to 
produce  the  next  year's  crop,  to  buy  better  livestock, 
to  have  better  food  and  more  comfortable  houses,  and 
to  accumulate  savings  especially  in  the  form  of  War 
Bonds,  bank  deposits,  and  currency. 

One  reason  they  have  saved  their  money  is  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  many  of  the  things  they  want. 
Farmers'  demand  for  many  of  the  items  is  great.  The 
demand  has  been  increasing  during  the  war,  but  even 
before  that  there  was  an  accumulated  need  that  had 
been  built  up  during  the  depression,  when  farmers  did 
not  have  money  to  replace  machinery  and  improve 
buildings  as  they  wanted.  Now,  with  a  little  money  in 
their  pockets,  many  farmers  hope  to  improve  their 
equipment  and  raise  their  levels  of  living  through  post- 
war purchases. 

On  the  basis  of  the  age  and  condition  of  farm  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  of  the  farmer's  savings,  it  is  believed 
that  possible  expenditures  by  farmers  during  the  first 
few  years  after  the  war,  assuming  favorable  incomes, 
may  be  something  like  this: 

1.  It  is  estimated  that  under  moderately  favorable 
conditions  of  production  and  price,  farmers  in  general 
can  profitably  use  about  15  million  tons  of  fertilizer 
per  year. 


2.  At  least  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  for  several  years, 
could  well  be  spent  for  repair,  modernization,  and 
construction  of  new  farm  buildings. 

3.  Farmers  will  probably  buy  200,000  tractors  a 
year  for  a  3-year  period. 

4.  Household  equipment  and  furnishings  may  call 
for  expenditure  of  400  million  dollars  a  year  for 
several  years. 

5.  Trucks  and  automobiles  may  call  for  expenditure 
of  1  billion  dollars  when  new  motor  vehicles  are 
again  available. 

It  is  hopeful  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  of  farmers  themselves  that  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  making  heavy  but  sensible  post-war  purchases. 
But,  when  they  buy  will  be  as  important  as  what  they 
buy.  If  farmers  rush  into  the  market  all  at  once  to 
buy  everything  they  want  and  need,  they  are  likely  to 
boost  prices  and  not  get  full  value  for  their  money. 
Farmer  purchases  spread  over  several  years  will  be  a 
better  guarantee  of  continuing  prosperity  than  a  sky- 
rocketing demand  that  fades  out  in  a  year  or  so.  Then, 
too,  even  though  prosperity  may  last  for  several  years, 
no  one  dares  to  promise  that  hard  times  will  stay  away 
from  the  farmer's  door  for  good.  The  man  who  has  a 
little  reserve  will  definitely  be  better  off  than  the  one 
who  has  not. 

Certainly,  farmers  in  general  are  now  in  the  strongest 
position  financially  that  they  have  been  in  for  many 
years.     They  are  less  in  debt,  own  a  larger  interest  in 
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their  land,  buildings,  and  livestock,  and  have  more 
money  in  the  bank,  and  as  of  January  1945  had  about 
4  billion  dollars  in  War  Bonds.     A  major  factor  in  the 


farmers'  financial  welfare  in  the  years  after  the  war  will 
be  the  rate  and  the  way  in  which  they  spend  their 
savings. 


WILL  A  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM  BE  NEEDED? 
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The  Problem 

Counting  the  11  million  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces,  approximately  63  million  people  were  employed 
in  1944 — or  about  17  million  more  than  were  employed 
in  1940.  After  allowing  for  normal  population  growth, 
and  after  making  deductions  for  the  retirement  of  5 
million  elderly  people  and  children  from  the  working 
force,  for  the  peacetime  complement  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  for  a  peacetime  minimum  of  2  million 
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partially  unemployed,  the  figures  suggest  that  the  im- 
mediate post-war  economy  will  need  to  provide  between 
55  and  60  million  jobs,  or  between  10  and  15  million 
more  jobs  than  prior  to  1940. 

What  will  employment  conditions  be?  How  does 
employment  affect  farm  incomes?  Can  private  industry 
do  the  whole  job  of  maintaining  employment?  What 
part  should  the  Government  take  in  maintaining  full 
employment?  Are  we  likely  to  need  a  public  works 
program  to  supplement  private  enterprise  in  furnishing 
jobs?  What  kind  of  public-works  program  should  we 
have?  All  of  these  are  questions  of  interest  to  farmers, 
to  business,  and  to  the  Government. 

Farmers'  Opinions 

Farmers  Differ  in  Opinions 
On  Post-War  Jobs 

Farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  widely 
different  opinions  about  what  the  job  situation  will  be 
after  the  war.  In  the  Southeast,  for  example,  farmers 
generally  feel  that  there  will  be  a  great  many  men  out 
of  work  in  the  cities  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.    In 


California  and  the  Corn  Belt,  opinion  is  divided.  A 
considerable  group  of  farmers  in  both  of  these  areas 
expect  widespread  unemployment  but  about  three-fifths 
of  the  interviewed  farmers  in  the  Co-n  Belt  and  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California 
expect  little  or  no  unemployment.  Many  of  these 
farmers  believe  that  the  withdrawal  of  young  people, 
old  people,  and  married  women  from  the  labor  force 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  large  peacetime  Army  and 
Navy  will  virtually  solve  any  reconversion  problem. 

Believe  Unemployment 
Depresses  Farm  Income 

Most  farmers  believe  that  city  unemployment  depresses 
their  incomes.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  inter- 
viewed farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Central  Valley  of 
California,  and  the  Southeast  realize  that  if  people  in 
the  cities  don't  have  jobs,  farmers  will  make  less  money. 

Say  Public  Works  Program 
Should  Be  Carefully  Planned 

Farmers  think  the  Government  should  provide  jobs 
in  case  of  widespread  unemployment  but  their  opinions 
about  the  way  the  Government  put  people  to  work 
during  the  depression  of  the  1930's  are  quite  different 
in  the  three  areas  studied. 

Although  no  specific  public  works  program  was 
referred  to  in  the  survey,  about  two-fifths  of  the  inter- 
viewed Corn  Belt  farmers  said  they  approved  WPA  on 


the  whole;  two-thirds  in  the  Southeast  approved  of 
WPA  in  general;  and  one-half  in  California  approved  of 
it.  But  about  half  of  those  who  approved  the  WPA 
work  programs  qualified  their  approval;  unfavorable 
comments  were  heard  even  in  the  Southeast  where  most 
of  the  farmers  expressed  a  general  approval  of  the  WPA 
program.  The  chief  complaint  everywhere  was  that 
much  of  the  work  was  not  productive. 

The  less  extensive  work  programs  carried  on  by  CCC 
and  PWA  were  generally  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
the  farmers  interviewed. 

FACTS 

Although  State  and  local  government  finances  are  in 
the  best  condition  since  the  1920's,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
public  works  program  extensive  enough  to  assure  full 
employment  without  Federal  aid.  State  surpluses  are 
now  about  $2,000,000,000  but  only  a  small  portion  has 
been  earmarked  for  "post-war  reserves."  Some  of  the 
larger  cities  have  set  aside  reserves  for  post-war  public 
works.  The  situation  in  many  rural  communities  is 
much  less  encouraging.  A  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  all  non-metropolitan 
counties  showed  that  on  July  1,  1944,  projects  for  which 
plans  had  been  completed  and  for  which  funds  were  on 
hand  or  arranged  for  totaled  only  $8,000,000  and  the 
projects  in  all  stages  of  planning  for  which  funds  were 
on  hand  or  arranged  for  totaled  only  $20,000,000. 
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Practically  no  one  expects  that  reconversion  can  be 
accomplished  without  some  unemployment.  Some  esti- 
mates indicate  that  even  with  reasonably  rapid  recon- 
version, as  many  as  5  to  7  million  people  may,  for  a 
while,  be  unemployed.  If  the  wartime  national  income 
should  fall  to  the  pre-war  level  unemployment  might 
reach  18  or  20  million. 

If  private  industry  is  unable  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment  in   the   post-war   period,    the    Government   will 


certainly  be  called  on  to  provide  more  jobs  for  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  To  do  this  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  both  Federal  and  local 
governments  should  have  adequate  advance  plans  avail- 
able. Lack  of  advance  planning  for  public  works  at 
this  time  suggests  the  urgency  for  immediate  action. 
If  we  arc  to  have  a  foresighted,  well-balanced  public 
works  program  the  planning  will  need  to  start  at  least 
a  year  before  the  actual  work  is  to  begin. 


WHAT  RURAL  HEALTH  FACILITIES  AFTER  THE  WAR? 

nurses,  hospitals,  sanitation  facilities,  and  equipment 
of  all  kinds  so  badly  needed  in  rural  areas,  there  will 
be  the  large  problem  of  effecting  the  prompt  and  adequate 
use  of  health  facilities,  education,  and  working  out  of 
plans  to  bring  these  facilities  and  services  to  many 
farmers  who  do  not  have  them  now. 

Farmers'  Opinions 

Farmers  Favor  Public  Clinics 
and  Prepayment  Plans 

Farmers  interviewed  over  the  country  showed  concern 
•phe  Problem  over  Present  deficient  rural  medical  and  health  facilities. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  those  interviewed  said  they 

Provision  of  adequate  health  facilities  will  be  a  major  would  favor  an  increase  in  public  clinics  in  rural  areas 

post-war  task  in  our  rural  communities.     Aside  from  after  the  war.     More  than  three-fourths  said  they  would 

the   obvious    job   of  providing   the   doctors,    dentists,  like  to  subscribe  to  some  flat-rate  prepayment  plan  to 
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cover  possible  hospital  bills  for  themselves  and  their 
families  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  doctors'  and  nurses' 


services. 


Some  Farmers  Are  Conscious  Of  Needs 

Information  and  experience  of  the  farmers  in  regard 
to  clinics  and  prepayment  plans  for  health  service  vary- 
widely  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Some 
are  members  of  local  farm  organizations  which  have 
encouraged  its  members  to  join  the  Blue  Cross  Plan, 
which  provides  hospital  care  for  the  prepayment  of  "a 
few  cents  a  day."  On  the  West  Coast,  farmers  knew 
of  the  industrial  health  programs  maintained  in  some 
war  plants  and  shipyards.  More  farmers  in  the  South 
know  something  about  the  county  health  associations 
maintained  by  FSA  borrowers. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  about  health  facilities 
perhaps  do  not  mean  so  much  in  terms  of  a  specific 
program  as  they  do  in  showing  consciousness  of  need 
and  a  readiness  to  respond  favorably  to  proposals  for 
improved  health  facilities. 

FACTS 

Farm  youth,  18  and  19  years  old,  showed  the  highest 
rejection  rate  in  the  Selective  Service  for  physical,  mental, 
and  educational  defects  of  any  occupational  group — 41 
percent  compared  with  an  average  of  25  percent  for 
other  groups. 


Although  the  death  rate  from  all  causes  for  the  last 
several  decades  has  been  lower  in  rural  areas  than  in 
urban,  the  death  rate  from  some  preventable  diseases 
does  tend  to  be  higher  among  rural  people.  Further- 
more, the  improvements  in  urban  rates  have  been  rapid, 
while  in  rural  rates  they  have  been  relatively  slow. 
Here  are  some  figures: 

Table  1. — United  States  Census  Bureau  mortality  summaries  for  1940 
[Rate  per  100,000  population] 


Disease 


Infant  mortality l 

Maternal  mortality1 

Typhoid,  paratyphoid  fever . 

Diphtheria 

Malaria : 

Pellagra , 

Pneumonia,  influenza 


Urban 

Rural 

42.3 

5C.7 

3.4 

4.0 

0.6 

1.6 

0.6 

1.5 

0.3 

1.8 

0.8 

2.3 

63.4 

76.6 

i  Rate  per  1,000  live  births. 

Rural  people  are  ill  oftener  and  for  longer  periods 
than  city  people  according  to  a  report  of  the  findings  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  from 
1928-31.  It  showed  illnesses  to  be  more  frequent  in 
rural  communities  with  populations  under  5,000  than 
in  larger  communities  of  100,000  or  more. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  may  be  more  sickness  and 
death  from  many  diseases  and  illnesses  in  rural  areas 
than  in  urban,  the  health  facilities  and  services  offered 
are  considerably  less.     The  survey  made  by  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  showed  doctors' 
calls  per  year  for  each  1,000  of  rural  population  to  be 
2,200  compared  with  2,700  to  3,000  for  urban  areas. 
The  number  of  office  and  home  calls  made  by  doctors 
among  the  farm  group  was  only  about  70  percent  of 
those  made  within  a  similar  group  in  the  cities.  Farm 
families  have  fewer  surgical  operations  (especially  to 
correct  chronic  conditions)  than  city  families.  The  rate 
of  surgical  operations  for  rural  people  is  only  48  per 
1,000  as  compared  with  73  per  1,000  for  city  people. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  bad  rural  health,  to  the 
shortages  of  medical  and  sanitation  facilities,  and  to  the 
lack  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  hospital  services.  An 
important  one  is  that  so  many  rural  people  can't  afford 


medical  and  hospital  treatment  and  care.  In  1939 
nearly  3,000,000  farms  each  produced  less  than  $600 
worth  of  farm  products.  People  with  such  low  incomes 
often  fail  to  get  to  doctors  and  hospitals  until  they  are 
beyond  help.  Low  incomes  in  some  rural  areas  have 
meant  inability  to  support  the  necessary  medical,  public 
health,  hospital  and  sanitation  facilities — so  they  have 
not  been  built,  or  not  enough  have  been  built.  Then, 
too,  in  some  places  the  long  distance  from  doctors  and 
hospitals  prevents  many  farm  people  from  having  medi- 
cal aid  or  hospitalization.  Many  people  who  have  not 
used  them  lack  an  understanding  of  disease  and  the 
importance  of  preventive  and  curative  medicine  and 
surgery. 


WHAT  RURAL  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  AFTER  THE  WAR? 
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The  Problem 

After  this  war  many  rural  communities  will  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  improving  their  educational  facili- 
ties and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  rural  schools  to 
farm  communities.  Some  questions  involved  in  obtain- 
ing such  improvement  are: 

Should  there  be  more  consolidation  of  rural  schools? 
Should  the  hot-lunch  program  be  expanded?  Should 
library  service  be  expanded?  What  services  do  the  farm- 
ers want  the  rural  school  to  provide  to  farm  families? 
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Farmers'  Opinions 

Many  Favor  School  Consolidation 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  interviewed  farmers 
favor  the  further  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  not 
only  because  they  think  it  brings  better  educational 
advantages  to  their  children,  but  because  they  want 
more  of  the  school-community  services  which  now  can 
be  effectively  rendered  in  the  rural  areas  only  through 
the  consolidated  schools.  But  consolidation  is  still  a 
controversial  issue,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the 
Midwest  and  the  Northern  Plains. 

In  most  areas  where  consolidation  has  made  greatest 
progress,  people  are  likely  to  take  it  for  granted,  with 
only  a  few  pointing  out  objections.  The  question  is 
more  seriously  debated  where  more  of  the  one-r,oom 
schools  exist.  An  exception  to  this  is  found  among  the 
Negroes  of  the  rural  South  among  whom  one-teacher 
schools  are  most  common.  Many  of  the  local  white 
schools  there  are  consolidated  and  apparently  the  colored 
people  are  almost  unanimous  in  wanting  consolidation 
of  their  schools,  which  they  believe  will  mean  more 
high  schools  and  more  school  busses  for  them. 

Many  Farmers  Favor  Hot-Lunch  Program 

Four  out  of  five  farmers  want  hot  lunches  served  at 
schools.  At  least  three-fifths  of  the  interviewed  farmers 
in  every  area  favored  hot-lunch  programs.     The  per- 


centages favoring,  however,  were  uniformly  higher  in 
those  areas  where  surplus  commodities  were  distributed 
in  largest  quantities  (especially  in  the  South),  and  where 
hot  lunches  are  generally  known  to  be  most  needed. 

Want  Library  Services  Expanded 

Two  farmers  in  three  say  that  they  would  like  to  see 
school  libraries  expanded  to  serve  adults  in  their  school 
districts. 

Farmers  Want 

Equipment-Repair  Shops  in  Schools 

Two  farmers  in  three  would  like  to  see  their  schools 
maintain  the  wartime  shops  where  farmers  can  repair 
their  own  machinery.  Such  school  shops  were  most 
popular  in  the  Southern  States.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  South  perhaps  because  the  lighter  type  of  farm 
machinery  used  there  can  readily  be  serviced  in  them. 
Often  a  farmer  who  has  used  a  school  shop  says  that  he 
has  kept  his  machinery  in  better  repair  since  the  war 
began  than  he  ever  did  before:  "If  you  have  a  chance, 
you'll  fix  something  yourself  that  you  maybe  wouldn't 
pay  somebody  else  to  fix." 

Many  Want  Schools  to  Have  Canneries 

Half  of  the  interviewed  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  four-fifths  of  them  in  counties  where  school- 
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community  canneries  are  now  located,  would  like  their 
schools  to  operate  canneries  for  convenience  of  farm 
families  after  the  war. 

FACTS 

In  their  Statistical  Summary  of  Education  for  1939-40 
and  for  1940-42,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
gives  us  some  pertinent  facts  on  rural  education. 

On  the  average,  the  annual  session  of  the  rural  child's 
school  is  about  1  month  shorter  than  that  of  the  urban 
child.  His  teacher  is  paid  about  half  as  much  money 
and  has  had  fewer  years  of  college  training.  Total 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
rural  schools  is  only  $86  a  year,  compared  with  $124 
in  urban  schools.  According  to  table  20  (p.  20,  1939-40 
Summary)  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  per 
pupil  in  rural  areas  is  $185  compared  with  $405  in  urban 
areas.  In  the  later  Summary,  nearly  all  the  country's 
108,000  one-room  schools  are  in  rural  areas,  and  they 
constitute  about  60  percent  of  all  rural  schoolhouses. 
And  in  1939,  two-thirds  of  our  rural  people  were  without 
public-library  services. 


During  the  last  decade  improvements  have  been  made, 
of  course,  in  the  rural  school  situation.  The  hot-lunch 
program  reached  many  schools  in  many  parts  of  the 
country;  the  WPA  made  more  library  facilities  available 
to  some  rural  people  through  the  use  of  bookmobiles 
and  even  horseback  riders,  and  in  many  instances  some 
library  service  has  been  continued  without  WPA  help. 
Vocational  training  for  war-production  workers,  for 
which  Congress  has  appropriated  nearly  10  million 
dollars  during  the  war,  has  benefited  rural  schools. 
Under  this  program  thousands  of  rural  youth  received 
training  for  vital  war  jobs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  studies  have  shown  that  American  farmers  are 
well  aware  of  the  basic  post-war  problems  of  agriculture 
and  that  they  are  thinking  seriously  about  what  needs 
to  be  done.  It  is  hoped  that  this  pamphlet  has  provided 
the  means  by  which  farmers  can  compare  their  views 
with  those  of  other  farmers  and  people  interested  in  the 
future  welfare  of  agriculture. 
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